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this news and was preparing a counter-stroke.
Marshal Boufflers, who took over the command,
organized six vain charges against the British
infantry who had occupied the deserted earth-
works in the centre. He then withdrew his men
in good order from the battlefield and the Allies
were too exhausted to pursue.

Judged by the larger issues, Malplaquet was a
French victory. It is true that the French were
forced to evacuate the field and abandon Mons to
its fate. But with inferior troops both in numbers
and in quality (the French were about 80,000 and
the Allies 100,000) they had inflicted far larger
casualties. The Allies lost nearly one-fifth of their
men, the French about 11,000. Marlborough
himself had to confess it was " a very murdering
battle.35 Moreover, by entrenching himself and
awaiting the onslaught Villars could scarcely have
hoped for a decisive victory. What he had done
was to restore the honour of the French Army, to
keep his forces together and to stave off the inva-
sion of France. When Marlborough wrote home
after the battle, " God Almighty be praised, it is
now in our power to have what peace we please,35
he was deceiving himself. Malplaquet raised the
spirits of the French. Never again in the war
was there to be so fine an opportunity of a Cartha-
ginian peace as was thrown away after the
Oudenarde campaign.

The citadel of Tournai had at length fallen on
September 3 and Mons fell on October 23. But
in Spain there were no corresponding Allied
successes, even though Louis XIV had been com-
pelled to withdraw most of his troops from the